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This book is for would-be cartoonists only. 

No one else is allowed to possess this startling information! 

So if you are serious about this business of being funny, think as far back in 
your life as you can remember. If you remember marking on the wallpaper be¬ 
side your crib when you were a baby, you undoubtedly have artistic talent. When 
you made your marks, did you get any laughs? If you did, chances are that you 
have a flair for cartooning. (This is one of the most popular and accurate tests 
in ferreting out future greats in the cartooning world.) 

One thing for sure . . . you won’t get far in the field of cartooning without 
a sense of humor. And if you are good at “thinking funny,” you will find it’s fun 
to make others laugh. Because, after all—why shouldn’t you spread some happi¬ 
ness around instead of just gloom and misery? 

At this point however, let’s concern ourselves with the WHY. . . Being funny 
just for laughs is not enough. It could be that you’re only being funny for noth¬ 
ing. And we can make people laugh at their miseries temporarily, but if they 
wake up in the morning with the same troubles as before, it isn’t so funny. 

Never do something for nothing. Always have a reason for whatever you do. 
That’s why this book was created. Its purpose is to point out that even in cartoon¬ 
ing, there can be an added dimension—that of being “funny for something.” 

In recent years, I have received many letters from boys and girls, teen-agers, 
servicemen and parents, asking how they' or their children can become cartoon¬ 
ists. It is gratifying to note that more and more of them say they want to dedicate 
their talent to the service of God—to the One Who is the source of everything in 
life that is worthwhile and beautiful—including those things which are humorous. 

I wish I could say there is an easy way or a short cut to becoming a profes¬ 
sional cartoonist. There is none—only hard work and years of practice, as you 
progress down the elusive street of experience and professionalism. 

I urge anyone who is able to do so to attend a good art school for the absorp¬ 
tion of fundamentals of drawing and art. Hand in hand with this, the w r ould-be 
cartoonist who is motivated especially by Christian cartooning should also take 
all the Bible study courses and scripture training he can get. This will enable 
him to have a more effective ministry. This book will help get you started along 
the road to cartooning success, and will point out ways to make your ability count 
for God. 

In working with your pencil, pen, brush and ink, I think you will find that 
a cartoonist’s life can be beautiful . . . and sometimes, it can be sad , as you will 
be dealing with human emotions. But be of good cheer! Be of good courage and 
dive right in that good old waterproof black ink bottle. 

Your home will never be the same again. as your family will begin to see the 
spatters of little inks. (At this point, I want to say a word to my mother: “Mom, 
I’m sorry I spilled the bottle of black drawing ink on the hardwood floor of our 
new home right after we moved in. I know that spot never came out, and I know 
how many years you wished for that new home. But the boys of today are smart 



er, mom, and not so messy, and they aren’t going to do this to their mothers . . .”) 




























Materials 


There are certain tools of the trade that cartoonists use which are very helpful 
You will develop your own favorite working tools as you go along; and I would sav 
‘‘Stick with what works best for you.” 

Do not become so dependent on always having the right tools that you cannot 
work without them. You will find this especially true when you are working on the 
mission field. You will learn to make do with what you can find; and if sometime 
the best thing you can find for drawing paper is a banana leaf, don’t let this throw 
you! 

It isn't the pen . . . 

Before I became a professional artist, I thought it was a “certain type” pen-point 
or a “certain type” brush that made the artist; and if 1 could only find out what real 
artists used, I could get the same results and my troubles would be over. 
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, An incident that taught me a good lesson occurred when I visitor! a newspaper 
cartoonist whose work I had always admired. Now at last I was going to know the 
secret that would make me an artist! In quavering anticipation. I asked him my kov 
question: “What kind of pen-point do you use?” 

He narrowed his eyes on me and said (and these wore his exact wordsV “Well, 
whenever I’m in a bank endorsing my pay check and find a stub that works well. 
I keep it.” 

Now% I ri“l recommending that you run out and become a hank pen thief. 
Besides, I later worked on the same paper with this artist and found him to be quite 
a bidder. He w'as just using this illustration to impress upon me that it wasn't the 
pen used but the artist behind the pen that counted. 

Be sure a brush makes a good point before buying it. Use good sable* water color 
brushes. The only way to tell if a brush makes a good point is to wet it At this 
point I have a confession to make: I always moisten a brush in tnv mouth to point 
it. I have found this the best way to examine the point. (This is contrary to my 
mother’s orders not to put things in my mouth.) You will nolire a slight moth hail 
taste, as good brushes are usually kept in moth balls. 

I would rather give my drawing tools to someone than to loan them, as a brush 
or pen w'hich is held at a certain slant by you will never work right for von again if 
used by another. Your pen point will usually be split when returned from slanting 
it differently. 

The first things I remember using for drawing paper wore the blank cards 
between shredded wheat biscuits and the blank spaces at the end of the chapters in 
my school books. 

STRANGEST OF PLACES 

Where you work is unimportant. What you do is! 

My first drawing board was my mother’s breadboard. The next was one I made 
myself. At one time I was given space in the basement of a funeral parlor, work¬ 
ing with mv board propped up on a coffin. I have had to work while Hat. on niv back 
in bed (worst problem is it’s hard for ink to run up hill, but the position is comfort 
able and relaxing). 

IVe worked in airports, on beds in hotel rooms (cost, to replace bedspread after 
spilling jar black show 7 card paint, $15). Once while traveling overseas and with 
a deadline to meet in Formosa, the only spot with a lint surface on which to work 
was the lid of the toilet seal. If you first master vour craft, you can work anv- 
w'here! 


QUESTIONS: 

1. Which is more important to drawing a good cartoon 
—the tools used or the artist behind the tools? 

2. Will your ability as a cartoonist be judged on where 
you work or on what you do? 

ASSIGNMENT: 

Assemble the drawing tools (pen points, brushes, etc.) 
that you are going to use, test each on a sheet of 
paper, label the result with the identity of the pencil 
or pen, etc., used, so you will know what each tool will 
do. (Label example: “Made with 170 pen point.”) 
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QUESTIONS: 

1. Why is blocking in important? Why not draw the 
finished picture right from the start? 

2. How many heads high is the average person? A 
cartoon character? 

ASSIGNMENT: 

Select six pictures of faces from a magazine, three 
men and three women. Study them and draw guide 
lines on the faces to familiarize yourself with the pro¬ 
portion and location of features. 
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QUESTIONS: 

1. What does it mean to exaggerate in cartooning? 

2. What is a caricature? 

3. What is a good method to use in drawing a carica 
ture if you are having difficulty getting a likeness? 


ASSIGNMENT: 

Go through an issue of the daily newspaper and cari¬ 
cature faces in pencil. Then do the same faces, work¬ 
ing directly in ink with no preliminary sketching in 





Animals can be caricatured the same as people. These cartoons 
showthe use of several in story illustrations. Build upyour anima 
file in your morgue, and practice exaggerating their features 
much the same as you do people. 
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Sketching 
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Your practice assignment for the rest of your life will 
he to sketch everything around you. The importance of 
sketching cannot he over-emphasized. Sketching will keep 
you in trim and improve your drawing. And, along with 
sketching faces, you should sketch those dull, inaminate oh 
jects such as tables, chairs, vases, flowers, dishes, rooms, 
walls, doors, anything and everything. 

This will help you to develop proportion and perspec¬ 
tive. Sketching helps you to gel roundness to your figures. 
Sketch, sketch, sketch — ifs work, work, work hut it’s FUN. 
FUN, FUN' ^ 




Sketching with loose arm movement will develop good 
sweeping lines and freedom. (The secret is to let your arm 
flow freely and naturally — not just using your fingers. The 
arm movement is what counts.) Try to capture an object 
in simple form, putting in only the main shadows. Too 
much detail is the mark of the amateur, and your work must 
be professional before it car. be sold. When drawing a tree, 
watch the anatomy of the tree and try to capture the limb 
and leaf structure in its simplest form. 

Practice drawing w r rinkles in clothing. Put in only a few 
of the main wrinkles, hut be sure they are in the right place, 
going the right way or your drawing will never look right. 

One of the most difficult things to draw r is a hand, and 
you cannot practice them too much. 


QUESTIONS: 

1. Is it better to draw in every detail or to simplify? 

2. How will sketching help your artwork? 

ASSIGNMENT: 

Sketch a picture of the church you attend. Block it in 
in pencil and then ink it with black drawing ink. 
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QUESTIONS: 

1. Do you first work on a cartoon in ink and then go 
over it in pencil? 

2. How will practicing various lines with brush and pen 
help your work? 

ASSIGNMENT: 

Experiment with each of the techniques shown. 
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Drawing for Reproduction 
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QUESTIONS: 

1. Is it better to draw smaller than the size to be 
printed and enlarge the cartoon in printing? 

2. Should you leave the instructions and marking of 
size for a cartoon to be reproduced up to the engraver 
or printer’s imagination? 

ASSIGNMENT: 

Practice triangulating any given area (such as 6" wide 
by 9" high) enlarging it to three different sizes Then 
reduce (the original size) to three different sizes. 
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QUESTIONS: 

1. In drawing anything in perspective, what is the spot 
where all lines come together called? 

2. What is the value of contrast in a drawing? 

ASSIGNMENT: 

Sketch each room of your home, simplifying the detail. 
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QUESTIONS: 

1. What do you do to be assured of accurate register in 
your color overlays? 

2. Do you make overlays with colored inks and then 
run them in black ink to get color? 


ASSIGNMENT: 

Make a color overlay over a drawing of a person, to 
put color in the person’s clothes. Then make a color 
overlay on just the background, so the figure will stand 
out from the background (No color on the figure.) 
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Lettering 


And now, we’ll take up the study of balloons. “Balloons.” 
you say . . . “I thought we were going to learn about cartoon 
ing, not kid's toys.” 

In cartooning, a balloon isn’t necessarily a bag of wind 
. . . but it could be. For a balloon in a cartoon is used to 
contain the conversation of the character speaking (see ex¬ 
ample). 

Keep your balloons simple Avoid fluffy cloud appear¬ 
ances, which will type you as an amateur. 

LETTERING: Not as much finished hand lettering is 
used today as formerly. Type styles have advanced to the 
point where more type is used than hand lettering, especially 
in advertising. This does not mean you do not have to learn 
lettering just as well, as you now must letter the type ap¬ 
pearance on layouts. And a lot of hand lettering is still being 
used in cartoons of all kinds. Develop a good lettering style 
for your balloons . . . and always make guide lines for your 
lettering. 

When doing large letters, outline first and fill in solid. 
Learn free brush script, which comes only by practice and 
doing. I was having trouble with script lettering until an 
expert lettcrer told me to never end on a down stroke, hut 
always hook up the stroke on a letter. I found that this made 
a smooth transition from letter to letter and eliminated the 
jerkiness. Good lettering is largely a matter of confidence, 
and this comes only by constant doing - practice and more 
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QUESTIONS: 

1. Do I need to make guide lines for lettering? 

2. What are balloons in cartoons and why are they 
used? 
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ASSIGNMENT: 

Draw three types of cartoon balloons, make your guide 
lines for lettering and ink it in. 


Layout & Design 


SO. WHAT IS A LAYOUT? 

Ono authority lias said: “The harmonious arrangement of geometric forms is 
called layout A layout is a preliminary sketch of the finished printed piece. A 
preview . . . the design concept . . . the plan or blueprint of the job. Just as you 
can build a belter house with a plan, you can have a better printed piece when you 
work from a layout. It plans where your type and cartoons will go. 

Adi ’antapes of working from a layout 

On this preliminary visual concept or sketch of the printed piece, you do your 
advance thinking and planning of the entire production of the piece. It allows you 
to make a better piece and gives you a medium upon which changes for improve' 
ment and clarity can bo made. It gives the editor, writer, or publisher an advance 
idea of what the finished printed piece will look like, so he can decide — before it 
goes to press — whether he likes it or not. This saves money in expensive mechani¬ 
cal changes after it has gone to press. 

A layout also serves as a guide to the typesetter, the composing room make-up 
man. and the pressman, who would be running the job “blind’’ without this guide. 
It helps to locate photos and folds in their proper places. It also serves as a color 
guide. The layout should accompany the job to be printed through each step of 
production. 

A layout is also a guide for the finished art and paste up of pages and saves the 
person in the next step from asking, “Does anyone know what this job is all about?” 

If a person looks at your layout and instantly grasps the message, you have suc¬ 
ceeded. If he looks at it and says, “What a novel design! My. vvhal a clever lavout 
artist!” you have probably failed. 

Your layout is the framework for the Christian message. Make it a good 
one so you will he in communication with vour audience. 

Layout production work is knowing the end from the beginning. After you 
have finished, ask yourself if von accomplished what von set out to do. 

ANALYZING THE Al'DIENCK 

Before starling to make a layout. I waul to stress the importance of knowing 
who your audience or reader will be so that you can communicate with him. The 
purpose ol your layout is to communicate: to make the copy plain; to present it in 
a simple, orderly, readable manner so it can be readily understood. 

To do this to communicate with your reader you must study him 
and know all you can about him. The better you know him personally, the better 
you can communicate with him. And the better you know the Lord Jesus Christ 
personally, the better He can communicate to your audience through you. If this 
audience is from another country, study his culture, talk to missionaries, find out 
from them his likes and dislikes. Learn all you can about him before you try to 
minister to him. 

I know some artists who are only communicating with themselves. They are 
usually out of work. 
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QUESTIONS: 

1 List three ways a layout is helpful on a printing job? 
2. What is a layout? 

ASSIGNMENT: 

Put tracing paper over some magazine ads and block 
in the location of type, letter in heads and rough in 
picture or cartoon location. 


Importance of the process 

Before starting a layout for a printed piece, find o\it what print¬ 
ing process will he used: letterpress? offset 1 roto? Visit different 
printing plants to familiarize yourself with these processes. The 
more you learn about them, the better layout artist you will become. 
It would be very helpful to work for a time in a printing plant 
where you could apprentice as an artist. You could then familiar¬ 
ize yourself with various kinds of types. Secure sample type cata- 
logs from typesetters or printers. Learn which ones are most popu¬ 
lar as body and heading types. Currently, handlettering is rarely 
done on printed jobs. Body type usually ranges in 8-. 910- or 11- 
point size. Seriff type is more readable for body type Some popu¬ 
lar body type styles are Garamond, Times Roman. Century, Bodoni, 
and Caledonia. 

Keep type styles simple, usually not more than three type fami¬ 
lies on a page spread or ad. Avoid the use of fancy or flowery type 
unless a limited amount performs a specific function. As a general 
rule, the fancier the type is, the less of it you use. Pleasing, logical 
contrasting of types may be employed for accent: bold face against 
light . . . some words or phrases in italics . names sometimes in 
caps and small caps. These will enhance your work when properly 
used. Study good magazines and observe how they make use of 
various typos. Also observe types used for photo captions. 

Learn printer's proofreading marks. 1 ype-line widths are meas¬ 
ured in picas (erns), six picas to an inch. A type-line gauge is a 
must. 

It always helps when laying out a printing job to talk to tin' 
printer first and get samples of stock (paper'l to be used. He can 
help you with the selection of the best over all size for a job in 
order to get the maximum trim out of a large sheet. This will avoid 
unnecessary w r astc* of paper. 1 le will make you a dummy, whiih 
is an actual trimmed and hound replica of your publication, with 
blank pages. You can do your layout right on this "dummy tor a 
more accurate working guide to be used for each step in production 
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"t ivom't <9-/1 ye My testimony" 


Style 


Every real live cartoonist whose work appears in print has a style. When I 
began, one glance at a cartoon and I knew who did it, even without looking at 
the name. This caused me no end of worry as I didn't have a si vie. and I was suit 
I’d never he a success without one. 

I copied various styles of different cartoonists and couldn't seem to develop a 
style, somewhere in between, of my own. Even when I worked at my first pro¬ 
fessional job. I was still trying to develop a style. I knew 1 was a failure. 

One day a man said to me, “Boy, I’d sure know your style anywhere. Don’t 

need to see your name to know’ your work!” Puzzled. I asked how he could roe 
ognize my w-ork. 

“You always draw happy little characters bouncing around. . . . Yes. I’d know 
vour work anyw’here” 

This taught me a valuable lesson. Unbeknownst to me. I had a style all the 

time! Everyone does. You do, too. You can’t disguise it . . . it’s there, even when 

you’re copying someone else’s work. And we should spend more lime drawing 
than trying to develop something we already have. 

I have four children. All could be fairly good artists. One could be outstanding, 
having won an award as the best artist in his grade school. No two draw anything 
alike. One leans to decorative design. One draws good maps, one draws cute little 
cartoon characters, and the award-winner is a good painter and all-around artist. 
None draw like me. 

After all, your art work is just a bit of you spilling out on the paper. This is 
you, and it speaks loudly ... it is a very powerful medium . . so just be your¬ 
self and you won't have to worry about style. 

P.S. Nothing looks emptier than a sheet of blank drawing paper when the idea 
doesn’t come and you’re just staring at the paper. Some of the greatest cartoonists 
I know’ pray before they start to w r ork. 





QUESTIONS: 

1. Which should you spend more time doing—prac¬ 
ticing drawing or developing a style? 

2. Analyze your own drawing. What is there about your 
drawing that makes it different from the work of 
others? 

ASSIGNMENT: 

Clip cartoons of various cartoonists from various pub¬ 
lications. Cover the artist’s signature, and see how 
many you can name without seeing the artist's name. 



f/OIM CA/V YOU TELL 'EM APART 
W/ruoc/T A TMQGRALA.P 
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The Idee 

Arp von carrying your little notebook in your pocket? You aren't? Well, how 
c.m you write the wisdom of the ages in vour little notebook if you don’t even have it 
.ilong. let alone a |>encil? 

Afirars rarrv a notebook. In it, you will jot down ideas . . . perhaps even some 
<ketches to record your thoughts for future use. Observe and study people. If you 
aren't interested in people, you probably will never be able to help them. When 
von hear people say something funny, write it down. Look for humor in the hap¬ 
penings around you. Look for the funny twist that you will he able to use. Some¬ 
times a direct opposite slant will bring out the humorous situation. For example, 
if dog bites man. it’s not funny — hut if man bites dog. it is funny. Sometimes a 
situation itself i< funny. 

Nothing is original, it is said. . . . Perhaps, but don’t worry too much about 
this. Often you will look at a cartoon in a magazine and scream, “Someone stole 
mv idea." Often several cartoonists will think of the same idea at the same time as 
their minds are working on the same channel and wave-length. Their minds are 
trained that way. 

If vou are weak in ideas, but good at drawing, team up with a writer of gags. 
I know a five-year-old boy who always says when he sees me — “Here’s a good 
cartoon — write this down.” Starting this voung. he’ll be a professional gag-writer 
bv the time he’s 12. 

Don t he too obvious or trite in your gaglines . . . the trend today is toward satire. 
For practice, take any subject and see how manv humorous things you can think 
of about it. 

For example: You may be assigned to draw a cartoon about your dad. and this 
isn’t funny to you today because you remembered he spanked you this morning. 
And. as far as you are concerned, you hope his hand is hurting him as a constant 
reminder of how cruel he was to you. 

But you think about dad, and his hand—and it occurs to you that wouldn’t it be 
funny if he had spanked you so hard that he lost his finger prints and you carried 
them in the seat of your pants the rest oi your life, and so on . . 



take YC£/fc 

/VOTEBO OK uRUi VOi/f 



(/PEA BASEP C/V W £LL- 
K/VO\AXM EXPRESSION—) 



Every cartoon should have one underlying idea or theme behind it. Do not 
start until you are sure what this theme is, and everything in the cartoon should 
work toward presenting and accenting this main idea. 

The best ideas are God-given. If your cartoon isn’t jelling, stop working on it. 
Pray again about it and sleep on it. Usually, you will have a solution first thing in 
the morning, before your mind is cluttered with distractions. 



*LOCR FOP WAVS TO 
APE MORE HUMOR 


SPARKPLUG 
OP tAe YOUTH 
<BROUB "... 

Such phrases 

SU&&EST /PEAS- 


*7Wo WAYS TO 
H APPLE THE 
'z- SAME iPEAg 


/umbrella). 




*CUT OFF VOUR 
PRAYER T/ME uuh4 
YOU'LL SUPPER 
REAPER //AAGrlHES 

NEXT S-CENE-LET , 
HIM /MACHINE PuNCH 
LINE WHEN POSSIBLE. 

QUESTIONS: 



Is the reason a cartoonist should carry a notebook 
around to use as an address book? 

2. Is it inconceivable that anyone could think of the 
same original idea as you? 
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ASSIGNMENT: 

Think of a cartoon idea using a funny situation and 
another idea with the direct opposite treatment. 


YOUR REFERENCE FILE—’ER. 


Morgue 


Being original is wonderful, and much lo be desired ... hut you can’t remember 
everything in your one head in just one lifetime. Therefore, a good reference file 
(commonly called “morgue”) is invaluable. And don’t try lo hide the fact that you 
have one. Come right out in the open with it because all professional artists have 
them. I have file holders in a file drawer, or box, classified by subject matter, and 
alphabetically. 

Your pictures should be periodically updated as clothing stylos change, as do 
hair styles, cars, airplanes, trains and designs of all kinds. Develop the habit of 
clipping pictures worth saving before tossing magazines away. Clip, clip, clip, and 
watch the files go hy ... I used to have playmates poke fun at me for cutting out 
paper dolls, as they said, but I have made my living at it ever since. 

You will develop your morgue according to your own interests, but mine con 
tains such headings as: 

Animals, Children, Young People, Men, Women, Houses, Buildings. Scenic. 

Landscapes, Ships, Automobiles, Airplanes, Space, Trees, Hands, Clouds, 

Churches, Painting Techniques, Designs, Trademarks, Famous People. Maps. 

Favorite Scriptures, Original Ideas, etc., plus a good mail order catalog. 


^CL/P ANP F/LB 
CH/CPFBN OF ALL ACtES... 




&U/LP A UN/FQPM FILE, 

Fast present. 


(4 Fepoct/oaa) 



keep Yoop fashion f/les up 

To PATE—STYLCS HAVE BEEN KNOW A/ 
TO CHANCrE - ■ even Hats' 


QUESTIONS: 

1. What is a cartoonist's Morgue? 

2. What are some good sources to find pictures to clip 
for your file? 

ASSIGNMENT: 

1. Plan out on paper the categories you want to have 
as headings in your own reference file. 


f/VANfMAFB OBJECTS, PLANTS etc . A lAY BE 

E/ROUO-HT TO A/FE with HUMAN 
Features... 
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Reprinted with permission from World Vision Magazine 





STORY ILLUSTRATION 


MISSIONARY 




YOUTH 


H 0H, TUB USUAL CU/LPEOOP P/S BASES: YELLOW 
EEVEE, MALAR/A, AMOEp/C DYE ENTRY. . . . " 

( /w$F/K£P &Y V/ 5 /T ro 7 KE M&S/O/V t=/FLP.^ 


WHO ME? 

TTTpi po/tTLW\ 

GO TO MOW FS-Jmrt 
NO^ NOT 

1 "? 


i/^Sr /A/ TIME 

T °m n ££ r A 600[ > 

Old film 

^OH T\, / 


WHO'S LEADING? 


?f§ 


" ( OOmIaV Reprinted from Youth for Christ Magazine 


QUESTIONS: 

1. What is the purpose of an editorial cartoon? 

2. Which type of cartoon do you think you would like to 

do and why? f 

ASSIGNMENT: \ 

Clip five examples of different types of cartoons from 
a magazine and classify them, filing the examples in 
your morgue. 






WHERE 
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. GOING? 


// PONT \ 
(KNOW 3 urLET$\ 
G?ET IN LINE _ 
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\^/P 0 IN 6 /T.(/ 
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Experience 

Bugaboo 



One tiling which alwavs puzzled me was the old “experience” enigma. “Ex¬ 
perienced artist wanted." read the ads. And whenever you applied for a cartoon¬ 
ist's position, von were asked. “What experience have you had?” 

It was very puzzling to me . . . How can I have experience if no one will hire 
me? 

Hut I know now that before you can walk, you must crawl . . . everything is 
taken a step at a time. First, you must he well-grounded in the fundamentals. 

What I didn't realize at the time was that PRACTICE was the beginning of 
experience. And each succeeding day sees one more experienced than the day 
before. 

Professionalism is harder to attain, and vou may never know many of the 
tricks that really make your work professional-looking until you work in your first 
position and receive the suggestions of other artists or your employer. Asking a 
professional artist for an honest evaluation aj your work should bring helpful sug 
gestions on your weaknesses and call attention to the areas where you need help. 
Don’t approach him with the idea that you want him to see how good you are. but 
go to him honestly. Say that you want to improve; ask him to please point out 
vour weaknesses so you can correct them. You then have the benefit of his expe¬ 
rience. which you add to your own. putting you farther down that elusive avenue 
called "experience.” 


QUESTIONS: 

1. Is there any way you can get experience if no one 
will hire you? 

2. What is the meaning of professionalism in your 
work? 

ASSIGNMENT: 

Take your work to a printing house, advertising agency 
or another artist and ask for constructive criticism. 


It is well for you to work on your school paper and an¬ 
nual as artist when possible. This was helpful to me in 
high school. I remember my father having a spirited dis- 
1 Nssion with another man one day. The subject: whether 
another boy or I was the better artist. Not aware of this dis- 
ujssion. the other boy and I were close friends. And I would 
hr- the first to admit that he was much better than I. He 
"mid draw better fine art pictures on the blackboard than I 
"mid a<- my pictures usually turned out to be cartoons. 

Her f-ritl v. 1 saw this artist at ihe Wth anniversary of our 
high sr hr ml graduation class, and we compared notes. We 
had boih followed art as a career, and he had done outstand¬ 
ing work as a hook designer and designer of some of our most 
"jfmnori par kaged lood designs. He introduced me to Ills 
•"■if<- and said they had met when they were both artists at 
David D Dook Publishing (.<> where they were serving the 
I -or <1 a- (.hrisi i.iri art ist s. 
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DOs and DO NTs 


DO, 


' draw for the neighborhood kids. You can always get a crowd. This gives 
you experience. This gives you confidence! 

^AW-1 CAW 

p*Aw better' 

than that / 



DO develop versatility so your work will be more in demand. 

DO observe and study people, listen to their conversation, study human nature. 

DO study your Bible continuously so you can illustrate Christian principles. 

DO keep your drawings clean in both appearance and subject matter. Remem¬ 
ber, your art work may be your loudest testimony. 

DO study writing as this ability will enable you to write scripts for your cartoons. 

DO read the story, if you are making cartoons to illustrate a story, as you are 
really just trying to picture the author’s writing. Try to make the story more clear. 

DO stud)' 1 photography to build up your morgue of people, backgrounds and set¬ 
tings for your cartoons. 


DON'Ts 

DON’T you believe it when your mother says you can draw as well as Charles 
Schulz. This may cause you to be self-satisfied and your work will not improve. 

DON’T waste time practicing a signature . . practice your drawing. 

DON’T get discouraged when someone says . . . “That’s nothing, my nephew 
can draw that well blindfolded.” Don’t you believe it. Stay with it and you’ll suc¬ 
ceed — and chances are the nephew r will end up a “never-was.” 



DON’T let your work become dated. Keep up on what’s new in the cartooning 
field. Always be a student. 

DON’T go into Christian Cartooning just for money ... go into it as a ministry. 
If money be your goal, there are other ways to make it faster, in secular work. 

DON’T go into art work if you can’t stand to get your hands dirty. 

DON’T let your feelings be hurt if you are asked to make changes by an editor. 
Also, don’t object to drawing something you may not like to draw, such as a map or 
diagram chart, just because you’d rather draw horses. 

DON’T try to show off your abilities, but be prepared to rise to whatever assign¬ 
ment you are asked to do. 
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Marketing 


(Never Give Up) 



Most cartoonists have experienced many discouragements along the way. 
There is no short cut to success in cartooning ... no way around the hard work 
it takes. 

“Ill pass my slogan on to you, which was always said when the going was tough¬ 
est .. . “Never give up!” (This is a bit out of context, as it was usually used more 
like, “And with the sounds of the editor’s ‘You’d never make a cartoonist if you 
lived to be 300’ ringing in his ears, he said, ‘Back to the old drawing hoard, and 
never give up!”) 

One time I determined to wear down an editor by sending in batches of car 
toons every week until he couldn’t refuse. But I only succeeded in wearing down 
myself, as my work was not professional. 

Even when I got my first professional job, they showed me the work of the pre¬ 
vious cartoonist and said, “You’ll be doing work like this in seven years.” In seven 
years, I thought . . . that’s such a long time away. But in seven years. I still didn’t 
think my work was up to his efforts. 

Being “funny for something” is sometimes a lonely life. When a youngster, 
you may be inside working at your drawing practice, and you hear the joyous 
sounds of all your pals playing games outside, and you know that it sure would be 
a lot of fun to be out there with them. Then suddenly the door bursts open and there 
is all the gang—and someone says, “Come look ... he can draw r better than in the 
funny papers!” 

And when you’re older, the deadlines will at times take you away from your 
family. In fact, I like to work right out on the kitchen table with the sounds of 
the children screaming so I don’t get so lonesome. This does not always go over so 
well with the mother of the house who has other uses for the table, such as meals, 
etc. 

But if cartooning is your gift and talent, make it count fpr something . . . by 
dedicating it to God. 


QUESTIONS: 

^^^1. Is it the number of contributions that govern the 
sales you make. (The more you send, the more you 
sell?) 

2. If you don’t become a professional cartoonist by the 


time you’re 30, should you give up? 

ASSIGNMENT: 

Redraw a cartoon that has been previously rejected, 
and try submitting it again. 
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That Extra Something 


You have, I’m sure, known athletes of various sizes and descriptions. Some were 
good in baseball and some played better fool belli, and some were quite good in 
all sports. 

Then, occasionally, along comes a fellow so outstanding you call him a great 
athlete—he has that extra something! 

The same thing is true in cartooning. Some cartoonists have that extra some¬ 
thing in their work. It’s hard to explain—but it’s there. They seem to be able to 
go just beyond what others are able to produce. 

Back in my school days, I admired the work of two newspaper cartoonists on 
two large city newspapers whose work was well known. They were my cartooning 
idols and their work consistently had that ‘ extra something.” It was the height of 
my ambition to meet both of these men. One (the funniest person I have ever 
known) sent me a drawing while I was ill for a long period of time, and invited 
me to come see him when I was on my feet again. 

This I did, and he let me take some cartoons from his wall, and wished me 
luck in becoming a newspaper cartoonist. Years later. I visited him again where 
he worked on a large paper in another state. I asked him if he remembered the 
young lad who came to see him. He looked up in amazement: “Why, I had no 
idea you weie that bow . . I’ve been watching your stuff for years.” 

A short time later, I looked up and saw him standing in the art department of 
The Oregonian. He had just been hired to he a member of our art staff. It was my 
privilege to show him our routines, deadlines and requirements of copy prepara¬ 
tion. One evening he asked if I would take a walk with him as ho would like to 
talk to me. I asked him how lie happened to leave his spot as a featured cartoonist 
where he was and he said, “Mv father died, and at the funeral, I got thinking. 
‘What is life all about? Here I’ve just been wasting my lime for nothing. So I quit 
my job and came here. I thought I’d hole up here awhile and then move on . . .” 
It was my job to help him find th(* Lord and he was thrilled with the new life that 
opened to him. 

Shortly after that God called me to full time Christian service and the last 
time I saw r my friend he said, “I’ve never been happier . . . this prayer bit — 
being able to talk directly to God—is the greatest thing I’ve ever known ” 

A few : months ago, I received a clipping. It told that my friend, this one who 
had encouraged me. had passed on to be with his Lord. 

The other cartoonist whose work I admired was very clever in poking fun at 
everyday life. I used to dream that some day I would do the same thing that ho 
was doing. Eventually, I did find myself taking his place to do the same cartoons 
on the same paper, as he moved on to the top political cartoonist spot. He was very 
helpful to me, and possessed a grand sense of humor. He. too. is now dead, but I 
know a lot of people are happier because he lived. 

When either of these men made as much as a straight mark on the paper, it 
made you laugh ... it was funny . . . they had that extra something. The old 
timers said this was something you were born with . . . either you had it or you 
didn’t have it. 

I like to think that God has given some of you thaL extra something. We don’t 
all have it, but I have seen it! Let it never be said that you could have had that 
something extra in your work if you’d just practiced a little more . . . stayed with 
it just a little longer . . . hadn't taken the easy way out. 



*DRAVV a ’RAP&IT 
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QUESTIONS: 

1. How would you define having “that extra some¬ 
thing?” 

2. Is it possible to put forth a Christian testimony to 
other cartoonists? 

ASSIGNMENT: 

Study the work of outstanding cartoonists and see if 
you can discover what it is that makes their work great. 
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Funny for Something is a “How To” Christian Car¬ 
tooning book, inspired by a concern on the author’s part 
to answer many of the questions he is asked in letters 
from young people and parents across America. 

To do this, Mr. Wolfe (art and photography director of 
TELL Features) draws on his many years of experience as 
a professional newspaper cartoonist on the staff of the Port¬ 
land. Oregonian and as cartoonist for many national Chris¬ 
tian magazines- Best known in the religious field for his 
youth cartoons, Roy Wolfe has also illustrated many bobks 
for various Christian publishers. 

As a veteran photo-journalist, he has observed the art 
of over 40 countries while traveling extensively on ex¬ 
tended trips to the mission fields of earth. 

Whether you are serious about cartooning as a career, 
or just want to surprise your friends or Sunday School 
class with a new-found ability to draw, this book will help 
you. 


A Word 
about 
the Author, 

Roy Wolfe 



















